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OLD HOME WEEK IN BOSTON. 
By Julia Ward Howe. 





Rome, on her hills of vantage throned, 
Gave to the world her strenuous 
rule. 
Isles of the sea her empire owned, 
The Nations studied at her school. 


Resplendent from her gates went forth 
The legions of her proud defence, 

And fiery South, and frozen North 
Did homage to her eminence, 


Heroic souls her counsels gave; 
Wisdom her sturdy conquests held; 

Her towering eagle, fierce and brave, 
The tumult of the peoples quelled. 


The forest broods a better way 
Than the rude clutch of Rapine saw. 
Within her walls, to stand for aye, 
Was crowned the majesty of Law. 


Our City is as nobly set, 

Stately her hills, albeit but three, 
Glorious above her parapet 

Floats the dear Flag of Liberty. 


Strong sons, the nurslings of her 
hearth, 

For freedom won the Western 
plains; ‘ 


Today, with happy pride of birth, 
They come to show their splendid 
gains. 


Fair towns they builded as they went; 
Empires above their footsteps grew; 
For Justice stood their armament, 
For all th’ illustrious truth they 
knew. 


welcome young and welcome 
old! 

Salute with joy each sacred bound! 
The cradle of your race behold! 

Let the ancestral anthems sound! 


Now, 


And let our Boston, from her heights, 
Match with her hills the virtues 
three 
And crown them, as with beacons 
bright, 
With Faith and Hope and Charity. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Danish Parliament has given 
women the right to vote for members 
of the boards of public charities, and 
has also made them eligible to serve 
on such boards. 


Boston is holding Old Home Week. 
The streets are gay with 
banners. The State House and City 


Hall are a blaze of glorious color. Pro- | 
“welcome | 


cessions, receptions and 
homes” are the order of the day. The 
new bridge between the city and Cam- 
bridge was opened on Tuesday with 
imposing ceremonies. Vice-President 
Fairbanks, Gov. Guild, Edward Everett 


Hale and Mayor Fitzgerald were in| 


evidence. The streets echo with mar- 
tial music and the tread of marching 
men. Beautiful Savin Hill has been 
added to the grand array of pub- 
lic parks. On Monday Symphony Hall 
was the scene of a great demonstra- 
tion with music by the Handel and 
Hayden Society and a fine poem by 


Boston's most eminent (though 
as yet unfranchised) resident, 
Julia Ward Howe, worthy of the 
occasion. The friends of the au- 


thoress felt that the effort to appear 
and speak before such a large assem- 
bly would prove too much for her, so 
she contented herself with sending the 
poem, along with a telegraphic dis- 
patch assuring those in charge of her 
sympathy and interest in the occasion. 
In her absence, Dr. Hale called on 
Hon. Josiah Quincy to read the poem, 
saying that he represented many gen- 
erations of his name who had been 
prominent in Boston life and activi- 
ties. The poem will be found in an- 
other column. 

In this manifestation of municipal 
public spirit and New England family 
feeling, the women of its metropolis 
have been worthily conspicuous. Among 
the numerous social affairs was the 
reception given in the crystal parlor 
of the Parker House, by the John 
Adams Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, in honor of 
their national president, Mrs. Donald 
McLean. “Open house” has been kept 
by the New England Women’s Club, 
at its headquarters in the Grundmann 
Studio Building, by the W. C. T. U. 
in Mechanics Hall, by the Women's 
Press Association in same _ building, 
by the Women's Relief Corps at the 
Winthrop School Building, and by nu- 





fluttering ; 


merous others. A spirit of generous 
hospitality prevails. Even the unsta- 
| ble Clerk of the Weather has done his 
best with balmy breezes and cloudless 
skies. We congratulate His 
'Mayor Fitzgerald, upon the complete 
| suecess of his great undertaking. 





| The Mayor of New Orleans has ap- 
| pointed three women on his new Ten- 
}ement HEcuse Commission of seven. 
One of the three is a settlement work- 
er who has taken an active interest 
in tenement house reform, one is a 
physician, and the third is the presi- 
dent of the Era Club. The appoint- 
ments meet with general approval. 





Ex-Gov. 
contributed $100 toward the prize of 
$500, which Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith 
of Berkeley has planned to have the 
class of ‘79 offer to the students at 
| the University of California next year 
| for the best essay on woman suffrage. 
| Three hundred dollars of the desired 
‘amount is already raised. 





| The Kentucky Educational Associa- 
| tion has voted to unite with the Equal 
| Rights Association and the State Fed- 
'eration of Clubs in asking for school 
| suffrage for women. In the country 
| districts the women aiready have it. 





In England, the House of Lords, by 
a vote of 111 to 33, has passed to its 
; second reading a bill making women 
| eligible to serve on county and bor- 
ough councils. A _ similar measure 
passed the House of Commons several 
| years ago by an even larger majority, 
but at that time it got no further. 
Now even the conservative House of 
Lords has fallen into line. King Eda- 
ward recommended this reform in his 
speech at the opening of the present 
Parliament, and there is every pros- 
pect that this time the bill will go 
through. 





There is bad news from Oklahoma. 
The Constitutional Convention, at its 
extra session, has seriously weakened 
the clause relating to the initiative 
and referendum. The especial object 
of the initiative and referendum is to 
make it possible to secure a popular 
vote on any question of importance, 
when a considerable 
people wish it, even if the Legislature 
refuses to submit it. The great cor- 
porations and other corrupt influences 
can often bribe enough legislators to 
delay, almost indefinitely, the submis- 
sion of some desired reform to the 
voters. The Oklahoma constitution, as 


Honor, 


number of the) 


revised, provides that when the Legis- 
lature refers a question to popular 
vote, a majority of all the votes cast 
‘on the question shall carry it; but 
when the submission of a measure is 
secured by initiative petition, it must 
receive a majority not only of all the 
votes cast on the question, but of all 
the votes cast at the election. This is 
equivalent to saying that it cannot be 
carried at all. The few States whose 
constitutions require a majority of all 
the votes cast at the election, to pass 
an amendment, have never been able 
to carry any amendment whatever, no 
matter how slight the opposition to it; 
because a majority of the men who 
vote for governor never remember to 
east their votes for any amendment. 
The revised Oklahoma constitution 
| also takes away from the governor the 
power to put the provisions of the 
initiative and referendum law in force 
in case the Legislature neglects to do 
so. 











The Antis say that woman suffrage 
would impose a burden on women. 

At what point does woman's equal- 
ity become a burden? In Colorado, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Utah, many 
thousands of women voted for Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. They thus availed 
themselves of a form of equality new 
in the history of mankind. They did 
not feel enslaved by it, nor do the 
men who are their fellow citizens ex- 
press any consciousness of enslave- 
ment. Yet the political equality of 
men and women has been a part of 
the socialist ideal since Plato. 





The Socialist party is one of the 


Its program, printed in many lan- 
| suages, is the authoritative statement 
of the ideal of socialism as striven 





largest political parties in the world. | 


| jian. 





for by some millions of voters in Eu- 
|rope, America and Australasia. One 
sal—free, compulsory education; an- 
other is adult suffrage—for men and 
women. 





Initiative and Referendum 
Movement is of vital interest to wo- 
men. It is a demand for a system 
whereby the voters can instruct their 
representatives and senators in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures and in city 
thereby making them the 


The 





councils, 


| posed hereafter to question candidates, 
|irrespective of party, from President 
to city councilmen, and to vote for 
none for any legislative office who re- 
fuses to support this measure. 

Although women are not as yet vot- 
ers they are interested in this meas- 
ure as a means of bringing public 
sentiment to bear upon legislators. 
For instance, in Massachusetts, for 
forty years, women have annually 
asked their State Legislature to sub- 
mit a woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment to the voters, but every 
Legislature has refused to do so. One 
third to one-half of the voters of the 
State are known to be in favor of the 
}measure. If the Legislature was the 
agent of the people this amendment 
would be promptly submitted. 


among other things—outstripped the| 
older Southern States in providing for 
compulsory education and outstripped 
the older northern States in writing 
into this permanent political instru- 
ment a prohibition of labor of chil- 
‘dren. For these—again among other 
things—Kate Barnard is responsible. 
| The Minneapolis Journal called her 
“a little, dark-haired young woman in 
| a tan coat who captured the National 
| Conference of Charities and Correc- 





|tion’; the Minneapolis Tribune— 
| “sweet and dainty as a wild flower, | 
| and as refreshing as an Oklahoma | 
| breeze’; while a former president of 


\the national conference of charities | 
summed her up as the most deadly in | 
earnest person at the meeting. For 
describes herself as a 


herself, she 


tution—a constitution whose framers, | 





} 


Pardee of California has| rulers of their constituents. Itis pro-| duty, 





| 


Miss Kate Barnard, of Oklahoma, is | procure lecturers.” 
the candidate of both political parties | nial need with suffrage clubs, and the 


. . | 
for State Commissioner of Charities, 


under the proposed Oklahoma consti- 


“motherless girl who has suffered the’ 


lack of affection in a hard, cold world 
until it has sunk into her soul till her 
whole heart yearns to save other girls 
and boys from the same hard fate.” 





The Armenian Revol, Hunchakists 
have issued a declaration expressing 
“horror and consternation” at the cow- 
ardly assassination of their honored 
countryman, the late H. S. Tavshan- 
They are specially indignant be- 
cause the disreputable leaders of the 
small gang of blackmailing murderers 
presume to call themselves ‘“Huncha- 
kists.” They affirm that their society 
during its twenty years’ existence has 
raised funds for the heroic struggle 
against Turkish tyranny, only through 
absolutely voluntary contributions 
from patriotic Armenians. 





PENSION FOR WIDOWED 
MOTHERS. 


At the fourteenth Indiana State 
Conference of Charities, held at Vin- 
cennes, Mr. Johnson made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The matron of our Orphan's Home 
came to me a few weeks ago for ad- 
vice. She said: “There is a mother, 
a widow with five children; the young- 
est not quite a year old, and the eld- 
est only ten. She is very, very poor. 
It is proposed to take her and her 
youngest child into the Home for the 
Friendless, letting her work for her 
board, and to place the other four 
children in an orpnans’ home.” I said, 
“Is she a wicked woman?” 

“No.” “Is she an industrious wo- 
man?” 

“Fairly so.” 

“Is she good to her children, 25 far 
as she knows how?” 

Ten,” 

“Then the man who puts that wo- 
man into an institution and scatters 
her children, I consider to be more 
wicked, in view of the probable re- 
sults of his action, than if he would 
personally abuse the children. 





| Atlantic ocean in a dory. 
The|ing was made about fifteen years ago 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Harriet A. Eager occupied the 
pulpit of the Methodist church in 
Great Barrington, Mass., on a recent 
Sunday. 

Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi, 
her many friends will be glad to hear, 
has nearly recovered from her at- 
tack of typhoid. She is now recuper- 
ating at Providence, R. f. 

Miss Sarah A. Clark, sister of James 
Freeman Clarke, acted for the niece 
of John Keats, the young English 
poet, in the restoration recently made 
of the poet's grave in Rome 


Miss Mary Crawford, a student of 
the Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, has received a hospital appoint- 
ment, after a competitive examination 
for interne at the Williamsburg Hos- 
pital. Miss Crawford won the appoint- 
ment in a contest with 34 male com- 


petitors. She will begin work on Jan. 
15, 1908. After four months in the 
hospital she will become an “ambu- 


lance surgeon.” 


Clara Barton attended the unveiling 
of the soldiers’ monument at Web- 
ster, Mass., on July 4. At the call of 
the veterans she was escorted to the 
platform and presented to the largest 
audience ever assembled in Webster, 
from six to eight thousand being pres- 
ent. Cheer after cheer greeted her 
appearance, Later a reception was 
given her on the hotel porch, where 
throngs of people shook hands with 
her. 


Mrs. Joanna Crapo of New Bedford, 
Mass., has the distinction of being 
the only woman who has crossed the 
Her cross- 


thing to do for that case is very plain. | with her late husband, Captain Crapo. 
| How much would each of these chil-| They were forty-nine days in making 


dren cost in the orphans’ home you 


main point in this program is univer-; talk about?” 


She said: “About two dollars a 
week.” 

“That would be $8 a week for four 
children.” 

“How much -is the proportionate 
cost of the institution into which you 
would put those children?” 

“IT suppose about $400 or $500 a 
bed—say $2,000.” 

“Then the proposition the 


is for 


State to invest $2,000 in homes, and 
pay $8 a week in support; while if 
you let that woman live where she 


is, and give her a pension of say $5 


agents and not, as at present, the a week as long as she is doing her 


could she not live com- 
fortably and decently, and bring those 
children up?” 

She said, “Yes.” 

“Then,” I said, 
your question.” 

The day will come when we shall 
look upon such a deed as taking from 
a good mother the child whom she 
loves, and putting that child in an 
orphans’ home, and sending the wo- 
man out to service, or perhaps to the 
poorhouse, as being as wicked a 
thing as was ever done in the dark 
ages. We shall look upon it with 
more horror than we do now upon 
taking children into poorhouses. 


“IT have answered 





WAYS TO RAISE MONEY. 





M‘ss Margaret W. Bayne of Kirk- 
land, Wash., chairman of the press 
committee of the Washington E. S. 
A., has prepared a pamphlet entitled 


(“Programmes for Simple Entertain- 


ments for the Use of Suffrage Clubs, 
to raise money to pay pledges and 
This is a peren- 


pamphlet will meet with a cordial re- 
ception. The Kirkland Club has pa‘d 
for printing a thousand copies. 

The following is one of the _ pro- 
grammes: 


Woman's Suffrage Ticket. 
“This is a form of handbill menu 
card to be used on election day when 
the suffrage club will serve meals for 
voters. Order your meal by filling 


‘out the proper space. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE TICKET. 
FOR PRESIDENT. 
Baked Beans. 
FOR GOVERNOR. 
Coffee. 
FOR LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR. 
Tea. 
FOR SECRTARY OF 
Doughnuts. 
FOR STATE AUDITOR. 
Pumpkin Pie. 
FOR STATE TREASURER. 
Apple Pte and Cheese. 
FOR ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Pickles. 
FOR SUPERINTENDENT OF PUB.- 
LIC INSTRUCTION. 
Bread and Butter. 


STATE. 





|an especial study of these. 


the trip, during which they encount- 
ered seven storms. After reaching 
England they were presented to Queen 
Victoria and received many gifts from 
members of the court. Mrs. Crapo has 
recently published a book entitled, 
“Strange but True,” which describes 
her remarkable ocean voyage. 


Miss Julia Ball has been elected one 
of the trustees of Keuka College, 
Keuka, N. Y., and also has been made 
a member of the executive board. Miss 
Ball is a daughter of the late’ Dr. 
xyeorge H. Ball, former president of 
the college and founder of the insti- 
tution which has become one of great 
value and importance in central New 
York. Miss Ball is at the head of the 
Department of Music of the college. 
Miss Ella Ball, her sister, teacher of 
classics in Keuka College, recently 
spent a season in Greece studying its 
monuments, its peoples, and visiting 
especially the monasteries of Thessaly. 


Mrs. Josephine G. Shepard of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has invented a portable 
ironing board which has just been 
patented. This board has points in 
the back for securing the ironing 
sheet and keeping it smooth and al- 
lowing its speedy adjustment or re- 
moval. The board can be converted 
into a chair when not in use. Its 
best feature perhaps, is that it can 
be folded up into small compass and 
can be put into a trunk. A conven- 
ience such as this means much to 
women in boarding houses, hotels or 
small apartments. With this board 
and an electric or gas iron they can 
do their own pressing. 

Mrs. Isaac L. Rice of New York, 
president of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Unnecessary Noise, has 
gone abroad for the purpose of study- 
ing methods of noise suppression in 
the large cities of Europe. Unneces- 
street and river noises are the 
ones she particularly desires to see 
done away with, and she will make 
Mrs. Rice 
hopes to bring back to Commissioner 


sary 


| Darlington of the Health Department 


a report on methods of preventing 
;noises in the vicinity of hospitals 
| Twenty-seven hospitals have com: 


mended the efforts of the society, and 


| there is prospect that the city author- 


ities will establish hospital zones in 


| Which quiet will be enforced. 
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WORKING WOMEN FOR_ SUF- 
FRAGE. 


The first Inter-State Conference of 
the Women’s National Trade Union 
League held simultaneously in New 
York, Boston and Chicago on Sunday, 
June 14, marks another important 
step in the movement for Woman's 
political equality. Every year the 
exigencies of family life compel more 
and more young women to seek and 
find employment outside of their pa- 
rents’ homes. Every year steam and 
electric power take a larger place in 
productive industry, and reduce mus- 
cular force to a smaller place in the 
production of wealth This results in- 
evitably in the growing displacement 
of men in factories, shops, stores and 
Offices and the substitution of women 
in their stead, not from any desire on 
women’s part to encroach upon men's 
occupations, but from the natural op- 
eration of the law of supply and de- 
mand. Women are obliged by the hard 
conditions of their lives to earn their 
own living. Manufacturers are obliged 
by the competition of their rivals, to 
employ the cheapest available labor. 
Women and girls in mills and fac- 
tories can fill many places as efficient- 
ly as men, and can be had at a lower 
rate of wages. 

But this introduction of women into 
productive industry outside of the 
home has now reached a point where 
they can afford to organize in their 
own behalf for better wages, shorter 
hours, and improved sanitary con- 
ditions. They see no reason, 
when they do a man’s” work, 
why they should not receive a man’s 
pay. But the moment they begin to 
organize they find themselves at a dis- 
advantage by their lack of political 
power. When they ask for legislation. 
they find that the legislators are un- 


der the control of the employers who | 


compel the politicians to do their bid- 
ding. The working women now ask 
for the ballot in order to help elect or 
defeat their lawmakers. In this de- 
mand they are sustained by the work- 
ingmen, who find in the half-paid la- 
bor of women the greatest obstacle to 
better pay for themselves. Chinamen, 
the trades’ unions have succeeded in 
excluding. Japanese, Poles, Bohemi- 
ans, Russians, Italians and Armenians 
they are unable to exclude. And their 
own wives, sisters and daughters they 
cannot exclude. These are always with 
them. Hence the working woman's 
interest is the workingman’s interest. 
“They rise or sink together.” “Equal 
pay for equal work” is the shibboleth 
for both. 

Mrs. Blatch is reported as saying 
that “it is the factory girls and not the 
club women who are going to get the 
suffrage.” It would be more correct 
to say that the working women and 
the club women, acting unitedly, will 
so revolutionize public opinion as to 
secure from their legislators the ex- 
tension of suffrage to all adult Ameri- 
can citizens irrespective of sex. In- 
deed, “factory girls’ are only a small 
minority of working women. Most 
women, club women included, earn 
their own living—wives and mothers 
as much as factory girls. The idle, 
frivolous, society women are an in- 
considerable minority numerically, and 
hence they oppose woman suffrage. 

The U. S. Census tells us that nine 
families out of ten in the United States 
do their own work without regular 
hired help. This means that in nine 
families out of ten the hardest worked 
heads of the family are not the men 
but the women. Yet, in legal and 
popular parlance, the husband is still 
supposed to “support” the wife. We 
speak of him as the “bread-winner.” 
So he is in part. But, as Anna Shaw 
well says, the cost of the barrel of 
flour supplied by the husband has to 
be supplemented by a still greater 
cost of labor in its conversion into 
bread, so that the wife is equally the 
bread-winner after all. 

We rejoice in this successful na- 
tional convention of working women 
held simultaneously in Boston, New 
York and Chicago, and in their unani- 





mous demand for the suffrage. Their 
votes will be needed to overthrow the 
organized monopolies that are robbing 
the people by tariffs and trusts, build- 
ing up a manufacturing and commer- 
cial feudalism that threatens the per- 
petuity of republican institutions. 
H. B. B. 





THE IOWA WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


The contest made by the women vot- 
ers of Des Moines, whose rights were 
arbitrarily set aside at the city elec- 
tion to have its action upon City Hall 
site declared illegal, because women 
were not permitted to vote on the 
question in accordance with their le- 
gal right, is attracting great attention, 
as large money interests are affected. 
Politicians who do not think that any 
one acts without a selfish motive, 
charge that the women are not act- 
ing in good faith, and that the suit is 
a “plot.” Some of the “east side’”’ people 
suspect that it is a scheme to cheat 
that part of the city. The members of 
the East Des Moines Commercial 
League are in a rage, and declare that 
the women are bringing suit to get 
the city hall on the west bank of the 
Des Moines river. They say: 


“The people voted to put the city hall 
on the east side and the business men 
of East Des Moines intend to see that 
what the people want is carried out. 
If this injunction suit is started it will 
cause one of the worst fights in the 
city of Des Moines and no loyal citi- 
zen would interfere with the vote of 
the people. 

“A meeting of the East Des Moines 
business men will be held soon and it 
is expected that drastic measures will 
be decided upon to see that the object 
of the alleged backers in the injunc- 
tion is not carried out.” 

“The twelve executive officers of Des 
Moines, who are the defendants in 
the case, are inexpressibly disgusted. 
It is their opinion that the women are 
simply bringing the injunction to de- 
lay the building of the hall until the 
commissioners have taken their office, 
when an attempt may be made to get 
a west side location for the new seat 
of city government. 

“The members of the Suffrage club 
have said that they are suited with the 
proposed hall, the location, and every- 
thing else pertaining to the building,” 
says one of the politicians, ‘and if 
they are satisfied why should they sue 
the city simply because they were not 
given a chance to vote? The suit will 
cost the city of Des Moines a lot of 
money and unless the club had some 
other end in view they would not bring 
the action for this reason. The de- 
fendants have been furnished with 
copies of the petition and they say 
that by reading them it is easy to dis- 
cover the grounds upon which the 
injunction is brought. Spite work.” 

Before Miss Grace Ballantyne, the 
club’s attorney, left for her vacation, 
City Solicitor Premner requested an 
immediate hearing of the case, but 
Miss Ballantyne absolutely refused. 

“Why not try the case immediate- 
ly?” said Mr. Bremner. 

“Because,” said the attorney, “I am 
going on my vacation.” 

“The case will not come up until the 
November term of court, I suppose,” 
said the city solicitor. ‘I am ready to 
try the case immediately. I am con- 
vineed that the action is not brought 
in good faith, for, in my opinion, the 
women have another reason for bring- 
ing the suit than simply testing their 
right to vote on the proposition.” 

But the eminent women who have 
brought the suit affirm that their sole 
object is to maintain their right and 
show that it is not to be denied with 
impunity. “We are not acting as a 
blind for anyone,” said Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall. “The fact that the women 
were not permitted to vote on the 
proposition is the only reason the club 
has for bringing the action.” 

The Des Moines Register and Lead- 
er comes to the aid of the women vot- 
ers. In a leading editorial, under the 
heading of “The City Hall Site,” it 
says: 

“There seems to be some suspicion 
among the friends of the river front 
for the new city hall that the suit 
brought by the women to test their 
right to vote has for its purpose the 
ultimate removal of the building to 
another site. We do not believe this 
suspicion is well founded. While there 
are some who ar. opposed to the river 
front site the majority sentiment of 
West Des Moines is for river front 
improvement. The Gilcrest property 
has been bought, the deed is in the 
hands of the city solicitor, the vote 
for the new city hall was cast with the 
river front site in mind, and the city 
is in every way committed. * * The 
present suit of the women is brought 
merely to test their rights, and there 
is no ulterior purpose.” 


The action of the women voters of 
Des Moines is highly commendable. 
They are acting on Bismarck’s shrewd 
and cynical maxim: “Dutiful children 
get nothing.” They will be respected 
hereafter as citizens whose rights can- 
not be trampled upon with impunity. 

H. B. B. 





DIFFERENT KINDS OF KILLING. 





A writer in last week's Woman's 
Journal says: 

“Compare the methods used by 
French Jacobins in the eighteenth 
century, Russian Terrorists during 
the past hundred years, and Armenian 
Hunchagists in New York and Bos- 
ton today, in contrast with the pacific 
and intelligent means employed by 
the suffragists in behalf of their cause, 
both in this country and in Europe.” 

The methods of the French Jacob- 
ins, the Armenian Hunchagists and 
the Russian Terrorists cannot with 
any propriety be classed together. 

The recent murder of an Armenian 
merchant in New York for refusing 
to contribute to the funds of one of 
the Armenian revolutionary societies 
was an inexcusable and abominable 
crime. The victim was a man of the 
highest character, universally’ es- 
teemed, and a generous giver to many 
good objects for the welfare of the 
Armenians. There is every reason to 
believe that the poor ignorant boy 
who shot him was set on to do it 
by a handful of unscrupulous men call- 
ing themselves’. revolutionists, but 
really seeking for nothing but to fill 
their own pockets. 


The French Jacobins, on the other 
hand, had been driven to desperation 
by centuries of extreme cruelty and 
oppression. In blind fury, they guil- 
lotined not only the oppressors, but 
everyone whom they imagined to be 
on the side of the oppressors. Yet, 
in spite of all the excesses of the 
French revolution, the sympathies of 
Americans have always been on the 
side of the people in that struggle. 

In Russia the oppression has been 
far heavier and more long-continued 
than it was in France. The crimes 
and cruelties of the government have 
been on a truly colossal scale. To 
take but one instance: only two or 
three years ago there was an epi- 
demic of Jewish massacres all over 
Russia. They broke out in more than 
three hundred cities, thousands of 
miles apart, on the same day and al- 
most at the same hour. In one city 
alone, Odessa, more people were killed 
than perished during the whole French 
revolution. In almost every case, the 
soldiers and police and the civil and 
military officers in charge, either 
looked on at the riots without the least 
effort to stop them, or actually took 
part with the rioters. Out of these 
hundreds of officials, the only ones 
punished were the few who did their 
duty and tried to protect the Jews. 
Those who had done the most to en- 
courage the atrocities were rewarded 
and promoted. It is impossible to es- 
cape the conclusion that the massacres 
were organized and ordered from St 
Petersburg, and had the full approval 
of the government. And they con- 
stitute but one item in the long and 
bloody account of the war which the 
Russian autocracy is making upon the 
Russian people. 

Today, the weakness and stupidity 
of the Czar and his instinctive sympa- 
thy with the reactionaries, leave a 
free hand to his subordinates to oy 
press the people. Each of the thous 
auds of small officials all over Russia 
is a petty tyrant on his own account, 
a little Czar in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, pillaging, outraging and mur- 
dering at will; and the worse he 
treats the people, the better his chance 
of favor and promotion at St. Peters- 
burg. 

Under these circumstances, it is in- 
evitable that there should be reprisals. 
In the impossibility of getting justice 
through the regular channels, some 
resolute men and women have or- 
ganized a system of justice of their 
own, and every now and then an of- 
ficial who has’ been guilty of con- 
spicuous atrocities meets with the 
punishment of his crimes. 

Take the latest instance, Gen. Alik- 
hanoff, who was killed the other. day. 
He was commonly known as “the 
wild beast of the Caucasus,’ because 
of his ferocity. Dr. Kellogg Durland 
has just published an article describ- 
ing the career of this officer. whom 
he interviewed in Russia last sum- 
mer. Dr. Durland told Alikhanoff that 
he was an American newspaper cor- 
respondent, and added, frankly: “Gen- 
eral, I never heard such stories about 
any human being as I have _ heard 
about you. Before repeating them to 
my people at home, I should like to 
know from yourself whether they are 
true, and, if so, how you justify such 
severities.” “What have you heard 
about me?” asked Alikhanoff. Dr 
Durland enumerated the plundering 





and burning of villages by the soldiers, 
the slaughter of unarmed men, the 
outraging of women, girls and even 
little children. Gen. Alikanoff did not 
try to deny any of these things. On 
the contrary, he said, “The people 
in these parts are all bad; they are 
socialists and revolutionists; they are 
all against the government. This is 
the only way to deal with them.” One 
of Alikhanoff's officers rode into a 
town in the Caucasus. where the wo- 
men teachers of the district were hold- 
ing a meeting in the town hall to plan 
out an improved curriculum for the 
lccal schools. He broke up the meet- 
ing, and then said to his soldiers, 
“These women are yours,” and gave 
all the teachers over to outrage. Gen. 
Asikhancftt was not punished for any 
of these tiings. He was yromoted 
and promoted and had lately heen 
given command of several provinces. 
The only way to stop his career ot 
crime was to kill him. It has been 
argued, with much, force, that the 
taking off of such a “wild beast,” in 
suck circumstances, is really a species 
of killing in self-defence. It is out of 
all reason to class it with the recent 
crime in New York—the murder of an 
innocent man because he refused to 
pay blackmail. Whether we approve 
or not of terrorism in Russia, it must 
at least be said that the terrorists do 
not kill without discrimination, and 
that those upon whom they visit pun- 
ishment have abundantly deserved it. 

“Unwritten law is no law,” said the 
judge. 

“IT beg to remind your honor,” an- 
swered the lawyer, “that when New- 
ton discovered the law of ‘gravitation, 
ii was wholly unwritten.” By a law 
of nature as inevitable as gravitation, 
a chronic regime of lawless crime 
leads to lawless reprisais. The only 
Way 10 get rid of the consequence is 
io do away with the cause. 

A. 8S. B. 





CZAR AND FINNISH WOMEN. 


Under the title, “Czar Hates Fin- 
nish Women,” a despatch to the New 
York World from St. Petersburg says 
that the Czar is planning to dissolve 
the Parliament of Finland in the same 
arbitrary way that he dismissed the 
Russian Douma, and that he is moved 
to this action in part by his disap- 
proval of the women deputies, and by 
his wish to abolish woman suffrage. 

Despatches from St. Petersburg are 
to be taken with many grains of salt, 
but we give this one for whatever it 
may be worth. It is as follows: 

“Strong pressure is being put upon 
the Czar to dissolve the Diet of Fin- 
land and abolish woman suffrage. The 
extreme reactionists began urging him 
to do this immediately after he dis- 
solved the Douma. 

“That they have made an impres- 
sion on him may be judged from the 
remarks Premier Stolypin made recent- 
ly to a leading Finnish Senator, who 
asked his opinion on Finnish affairs: 

“‘T have not had time to examine the 
Finnish question closely,” Stolypin 
said, ‘but His Majesty told me recently 
that he does not like this Socialistic 
Assembly in his empire. His own 
words were: 

“IT hate the women Deputies in 
the Diet; they talk so stupidly agains: 
my will and my representatives there. 
They are against the Church, against 
the nobility, against the use of alco- 
holiec liquors and things like that. I 
think that is very stupid. The women 
make the men look foolish, and do no 
good in politics. To my mind the wo- 
men are the most dangerous ele- 
ment in politics, for they are radicals 
and very nervous. They have a great 
influence over the men, and can rouse 
the whole country in a war against 
me. You probably remember that the 
Finns were the first to disarm our 
troops, proclaim a general strike, and 
arrest the Governor-General. The 
Finnish women are simply terrible, 
and when I find an opportunity I shall 
dismiss this woman Diet and_ take 
away the women’s right to vote.” 

“*That was the language of His 
Majesty, and now I shall study the 
Finnish situation more carefully. 1 
have always been fearful of trouble 
from this Switzerland near by our 
capital. The Finnish political system 
and Diet, are not so secure as they 
suppose. His Majesty will seize the 
first favorable opportunity to dismiss 
the Finnish Woman Diet, as was done 
with our Douma,’ ” 

To call the Finnish Diet a “Woman 
Diet” because 19 of its 200 members 
are women, is on a par with the usual 
folly of the utterances of the Russian 
reactionaries. And it is laughable for 
the Czar to call the women represen- 
tatives stupid because they are op- 
posed to “his will.” One of the stupid- 
est things in this unfortunate ruler's 
whole unexampled career of blindness 
and stupidity was his attempt, in de- 
fiance of his coronation oath, to rob 
Finland of her ancient liberties. And 
if ever there was an instance of a 
whole people standing solidly together, 





shoulder to shoulder, young and old, 
men and women, it was the resistance 
of the Finns to this act of usurpation. 

The statement that the women of 
Finland “have a great influence over 
the men” is an interesting commentary 
on the assertion that if women are 
given equal political rights they will 
lose their influence. The despatch to 
the World continues: 

“The Finnish Diet has done much 
during its short existence, and the 
most important bills and reforms have 
been introduced by the women mem- 
bers. 

“The last important discussion was 
on a bill offered by Miss Lucina Hag- 
man to abolish the annual appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000 for the Russian 
army. Some years ago the Russian 
Government dissolved the Finnish 
army and ordered that the Finnish 
recruits serve in Russia. Not one 
Finnish recruit appeared before the 
enlisting officers. After two years the 
Russian Government asked the Fin- 
nish Senate to appropriate $10,000,000 
a year for the army. This the Senate 
agreed to, and Finland has been pay- 
ing the sum asked for in lieu of fur- 
nishing soldiers. The women now re- 
fuse to pay it longer, saying: 

“*We will not give this money to 
the Russian Cossacks who kill and op- 
press the Russian people.’ 

“If the Diet passes this bill, the 
Czar will have his opportunity.” 

In view of the outrages upon women 
and children that Russian troops are 
ordered by their officers to commit, it 
is no wonder if Finnish women object 
to paying the bills. On this point 
also, the men and the women of Fin- 
land seem to be practically a unit. 

The Czar was quoted as calling all 
the women members of Parliament 
“ultra radicals,” but, as a matter of 
fact, every party in Finland elected 
one or more women, and one of the 
women is so conservative on social 
questions as even to object to the 
founding of a home for unmarried 
mothers, for fear it should serve as 
an encouragement to vice. The 
World dispatch continues: 

“Not only do the Finnish women 
Deputies object to paying Russian sol- 
diers, but they have taken a firm 
stand against delivering up to Russia 
political offenders who seek refuge in 
Finland. On the order of the Russian 
Government many have been arrested, 
and the Russian police are demanding 
them. A large proportion are inno- 
cent college girls. The women Depu- 
ties absolutely refuse to give them up 
to the Russians.” 

The United States also refuses to 
give up political offenders to any 
country. There is a hundredfold rea- 
son for refusing to give them up to 
Russia, where no political offender 
gets a fair trial, where political ‘“sus- 
pects” are subjected to infamous tor- 
tures to wring confessions from them, 
and where women are violated in 
prison. 

“*We will stand for our autonomous 
rights and the constitution granted by 
the grandfather of the present Czar,’ 
said one of the women Deputies to 
the World correspondent. “If the Czar 
dissolves our Diet or interferes in our 
home affairs, we will join with all our 
men and fight for our independence. 
We conquered by the general strike 
in three days all the Russian troops 
when our militia was led by Capt. 
Kock, and now we will beat the Rus- 
sian troops. But we will not recog- 
nize a dissolution of our Diet by the 
Czar. A ukase of dissolution wil! mean 
war between Finland and Russia.” 

If it be true that the Czar and Stoly- 
pin are opposed to equal rights for 
women, this is only another argument 
for woman suffrage, since they are 
opposed to everything else that is 
modern, civilized and right. 

A ED 





SYSTEMATIC LEGISLATIVE WORK. 


The committee on legislation of the 
Pennsylvania federation of women's 
clubs has organized a system for leg- 
islative work that might well be 
adopted by other State organizations. 
All legislation by the clubs is first 
submitted to this committee. ‘Ihe 
chairman of the committee keeps in 
constant touch with the chairman of 
all standing committees of the federa- 
tion, and with other’ organizations 
likely to present bills to the Legisla- 
ture, such as the Mothers’ Congress 
and the Juvenile Court Association, 
in order that the federation commit- 
tee may serve as a clearing house and 
bureau of information for the whole 
State. 

At the beginning of a legislative 
session a letter is sent out to club 
presidents giving a list of desired laws, 
and asking for suggestions, informa- 
tion and criticism from _ individual! 
elubwomen. The clubs are also asked 
to devote one meeting to considera- 
tion of pending bills that have been 
endorsed by the federation. 

To facilitate the work of the chair- 
man arrangements are made to have 
her receive the Legislative Record, 
and copies of all bills introduced. A 
newspaper clipping service furnishes 
information of bills introduced. If, 
after examination, a bill is to be sup- 
ported, the chairman writes in the 
name of the federation to the legis- 
lator who introduced it advising him 
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of the support of the clubwomen, and 
a letter is sent tothe chairman of the 
committee to which the bill has been 
referred, giving the reasons why the 
clubwomen approve the measure and 
urging its early passage out of com- 
mittee. Letters are written to legis- 
lators by the clubwomen of their home 
districts requesting their support, and, 
when necessary, club representatives 
appear before the committee having 
a bill in charge. The result of this 
systematic work has had -a- noticeable 
effect on members and committees of 
the State Legislature, and encourages 
the clubwomen to continue their ef- 
forts. 

One strong feature of this system 
is that legislators are made, to hear 
from the women of their home dis- 
tricts. The women whom the legis- 
lator has met in a social way in his 
own district, and whom he likes and 
respects for what they are and for 
what they do in church, educational, 
and philanthropic affairs, have a 
much greater influence with him than 
have the small group of women who 
come to make addresses at every ses- 
sion and whom he is apt to regard as 
professional agitators. 

F. M. A. 





DEBATE IN HOUSE OF LORDS. 





A lively debate has recently taken 
place in the British House of Lords 
on the subject of “Eternal Woman.” 
A bill was brought in qualifying wo- 
men to sit on county and borough 
councils, the second reading of which 
was carried by 111 votes to 32. 

The debate that followed on the 
subject of the suffrage was very amus- 
ing. Lord Crewe pointed out that 
women already were represented on 
9,000 bodies and were excluded only 
from about 500. “One conception of 
woman,” he said, “is that, together 
with the cult of the saucepan and the 
mangle, she should be prepared to 
stand by and wipe the heated brow 
of the exalted being with whom she 
was privileged to live. After a life of 
blamelessness and barley water, she 
was supposed to retire to a chimney 
corner and employ herself in mak- 
ing undergarments for innumerable 
grandchildren. 

If she was not so constituted as to 
fill this picture, she was regarded 
by some as being determined to enter 
upon a career of breaking up political 
meetings and assaulting the police. 
There was plenty of room between 
these extremes for a womantosit on 
public bodies and exercise much use- 
ful influence in matters like sanitation, 
the care of children or lunatics, and 
the housing of the working classes.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury very 
pertinently pointed out that the ques- 
tion was not one of the rights and 
wrongs of women, but of the rights 
and wrongs of the community, who 
were entitled to the administrative 
assistance that would be afforded 
them by competent women. 

Lord St. Aldwyn said that there 
were some places in which women 
were out of place, “for instance, on 
the watch committee and on the 
finance committee.” It was notorious, 
said his lordship, that the sex was of- 
ten in difficulties in the matter of ex- 
penditure. Lord St. Aldwyn, like 
many others, is judging the facts by 
his knowledge of women of his own 
class. It is well known that the 
financier among the working people 
is the woman. It is she to whom the 
husband confides his wages, who lays 
them out to the very best advantage, 
and who probably can make money 
go further than any other being in 
the world. On the score of the manip- 
ulation of finance none need be afraid 
of women, for the value of money 
and the amount of its purchasing 
possibility are subjects on which she 
is decidedly strong. 

It is certainly an interesting fea- 
ture of the times that the chamber, 
which cannot in any sense be con- 
sidered progressive, faces with an 
equanimity which amounts almost to 
approbation of the entrance of wo- 
men into the municipal life of the 
land. 





ESSENTIALS OF AN AWNERICAN 
STATE. 





The reception given to the consti- 
tution proposed for the new State of 
Oklahoma furnishes food for thought. 
Radical Democrats accord it the high- 
est praise; whilst administration cir- 
cles condemn it unreservedly. Mr. 
Bryan pronounces it the best State 
constitution ever drawn; President 
Roosevelt is reported as deeming it 
unfit. In view of such diversity of 
opinion it is worth while to inquire, 
without particular reference to Okla- 
homa, what is essential in a constitu- 
tion for an American State? 

In answering this question the 
theory of American government, espe- 
cially as set forth in its highwater 
mark, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, should be kept continually .in 
mind. At the same time, the practi- 
cal, as illustrated by our successes 
and failures since 1776, should not 
be lost sight of. Underlying every 
other phase of government is the 
question of suffrage. Unless we are 
prepared to repudiate the declaration 





that “all men are created equal” and 
that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” the answer to that question 
is easy. Suffrage should be universal. 
without restriction of any kind ex- 
cept immaturity. This means that 
every man and every woman not un- 
der guardianship should possess wie 
franchise. 

The above are the essentials in a 
State constitution. Defects in the 
legislative, executive and judicial de- 
partments of the government, errors 
in dealing with corporations, fran- 
chises, taxation, etc., all may be and 
speedily will be corrected by amend- 
ments proceeding from the people. 

Lucius F. C. Garvin, 

Former Governor of Rhode Island. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Word was received in New York 
last week of the death in Paris of 
Miss Julia S. Bryant, the only sur- 
viving daughter of William Cullen 
Bryant. Miss Bryant had made her 
home abroad _ since 1879, and was 
seventy-five years old. For the first 
forty-six years of her life she was 
the intimate comrade and associate of 
her father, the poet, who was editor 
of the New York Evening Post from 
1829 to 1878, and with whom she lived 
in Roslyn, L. I. In the year following 
his death, in 1878, she went to France, 
and thereafter dwelt with her cousin, 
Miss Anna Fairchild, at 39 Rue Gal- 
ilee. For nearly twenty-eight years 
the two were known to the members 
of the American colony and to many 
French literary men and women. It 
was in 1894 that Miss Bryant last vis- 
ited this country. She came to at- 
tend the anniversary of her father’s 
birth at Cummington. Before that she 
occasionally crossed the ocean to see 
her uncle, John Howard Bryant. Since 
then her nephew and nieces, the chil- 
dren of the late Parke Godwin, have 
gone abroad from time to time to visit 
her. 

Although she was not conspicuously 
connected with any philanthropic or 
other movement, her friends knew her 
as a charitable woman, with a long 
list of pensioners upon her bounty in 
this country and in France. In spite 
of her long residence abroad, Miss 
Bryant always referred to Roslyn as 
her home, and she surrendered none 
of her interests in America. She was 
at the time of her death the owner of 
the house at Cummington in which 
her father was born, which has been 
open to the public, by her direction, 
as a memorial to the poet. Her at- 
torney in New York, W. H. Beam, 
says that the Cummington house will 


probably remain as it is. Relatives 
living in this country are: Harold 
Godwin, a nephew; Mrs. F. N. God- 


dard, Mrs. Alfred Ludlow White and 
Miss Nora Godwin, nieces, and Miss 
Nathalie de Castro, a grandniece. 





SUFFRAGE IN CANADIAN NORTH- 
WEST. 





The following letter from un active 
friend of woman suffrage, formerly 
resident in Oklahoma. will be of u- 
terest to our readers. Anna Lasfey is 
one of many thousand American wu- 
men who have recently transferred 
their residence to the magnificent 
prairies of Northwestern Canada. car- 
rying with them to their new homes 
the same faith and aspiration for lib- 
erty and progress for women. They 
will soon make themselves felt for te- 
val and political equality in their new 
abodes. 





Olds, Alberta, July 14, 190: 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Please change my address from 41's 
ast Second street, Oklahoma City, 
1). T., to Olds, Alberta, N. W. Canada. 

1 will say it is delightfully cool here 
next to the Rocky Mountains. I miss 
the Woman's Journal very much, as [ 
have not been much in touch with 
that line of work since I left Oklahe- 
ma, which I was sorry to do, as | am 
very much interested in the liberties 
of Oklahoma women, I firmly be 
lfeve that Oklahoma will be the next 
stur that stands for independence for 
all the people of the State. 

Anna Laskey. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION LEAGUE. 








Fditors Woman’s Journal: 

The Massachusetts Public Opinion 
League comes out of its first serious 
battle more confident than ever of the 
justice of its cause, more convinced of 
the need for its existence, more san- 
guine of ultimate victory. The ground 
for this is to be found in the nature of 
the battle and the reasons for its out- 
come. 

The arguments used against us are 
especially to be noted, in order that 
emphasis may be laid on their danger- 
ous nature. At the bottom of every 
contention was a distrust of the capa- 
city of a people for self-government 
which ill becomes those who rely on 
the people for a renewal of their con- 
fidence. Many who have thus publicly 
proclaimed their doubt of the capacity 
of the people to exercise sound judg- 
ment, wil! next fall invoke the very 
judgment they have maligned. It will 
be well for their constituencies to bear 
in mind this verdict on their integrity 
and wisdom. To the man who says 
that the popular voice should be heard 
only at election time, It will be well 
if that voice speaks in his support. 








As never before, the people are 
awake to the fact that their legislative 
bodies are tco much under persuasive 
influence, and respond too slowly to 
the popular demand for equal oppor- 
tunity and justice. Confident that the 
people want and ought to have a 
greater share in shaping their govern- 
ment, we plan to keep up the cam- 
paign to that end, no whit discouraged 
because we have not succeeded in our 
first grapple with the united forces of 
ultra-conservatism and political self- 
interest. We invite the aid of all who 
believe that our institutions will not 
endure unless public opinion prevails. 
We ask their help in re-establishing 
the princip!es set forth by our fathers 
in our Bill of Rights, in re-asserting 
the right of the people to speak their 
minds. 

Robert T. Paine, Jr., President. 
Charles M. Cox, Secretary. 
Boston, July 8, 1907. 
But what about the women? 
Editors W. J. 





SCHOOL NURSES IN BOSTON. 





In Boston four nurses are employed 
in districts where newly arrived im- 
migrants are most numerous. 

From a report of one of the nurses 
the following facts are gathered, 
which show the scope of the work: 


The district contains about 2,500 
children. The nurse visits each build- 
ing at least once a day. There she 
obtains from the teacher a list of cases 
which have been examined by the 
school physician. The nurse has a 
place in which to work. and is sup- 
plied with basins, hot water, soap, 
wash cloths, towels, combs, manicure 
set, prescriptions for petroleum, and 
printed instructions for its use in 
pediculosis. As the children come to 
her. she examines their heads and 
hair, nails and teeth. She talks with 
them about the care of the teeth, the 
use Of a toothbrush ana of a hand- 
kerchief, proper food, preparation for 
bed, care of the bedroom, and personal 
cleanliness. She dresses minor wounds | 
and bruises. As a result of this work. | 
the nurse reports a marked improve- | 
ment in the appearance of the chil- 
dren, especially of the newly arrived | 
foreign children. They are beginning | 
to take pride in their appearance. and 
often stop the nurse on the street to 
look at their hands and nails. 

Much home work is done. The | 
parents are visited, friendly relations | 
are established. and instruction is| 
given as to the proper care of the | 
children. These visits give an oppor- | 
tunity to learn of home conditions. 
to put the parents in the way of re- | 
ceiving care from district physician. 
and sometimes to inform the board of 
health of unsanitary conditions. 

The nurse also works in connection | 
with the out-patient department of | 
the hospitals in cases where the 
parents cannot afford a private phy- 
sician. She sees that medicines are 
procured and proper treatment given. 
and that the children return to the 
hespital to be seen by the physicians. | 





In this way much time is saved the) 
schools; the hospitals and the homes | 
tre breught into close connection: 
the children are aquicsly treated, 
properly followed up, and returned to} 
their schcol work without unnecessary 
delay. 

This nurse reports that from Janu- | 
ary to October, 1906. she examined 
2,000 individual cases, some of the 
children being examined several | 
times. In October she examined 517 | 
cases of pediculosis. She made 1.050} 
home visits. and in October. eighty- 
nine hospital visits. | 

Another nurse, in a district contain- | 
ing 1,275 pupils, for a period from De- | 
cember, 1905, to November, 1906:— 

| 





Cases seen, some several times.. 791 | 
OO WR IN in oon oacdscacs 1.944 
Taken to dispensary............ 546 | 
As a result of medical inspection | 
in the district: — 
| 
co Ea ee es 102 | 
Adenoid operations............... a6 
Me NE 555.045.5050. dccceociewrues 23 
Croored legs operated on and 
ee ee 2 


—N. E. Journal of Education. | 





LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE PEO. 
PLE. 





A bill authorizing any of the 189 
savings institutions of the Common- | 
wealth to establish insurance depart- | 
ments was passed last month. Its pro- 
visions go into force November 1, 1907. | 
The plan has grown out of investiga- 
tions made by Louis D. Brandeis. a 
Boston lawyer, into the cost of life 
insurance policies for persons of 
moderate means. Mr. Brandeis’s rev- 
elations aroused public sentiment in | 
favor of finding a substitute for the | 

| 


present system. Mr. Brandeis, appre- 
ciating the fact that life insurance is 
only a specialized form of saving, | 
pointed out the possibility of utilizing | 
the savings banks. The idea at once! 
gained adherents. A “Massachusetts | 
Savings Insurance League” was | 
formed, with Norman H. White. a new- | 
ly elected member of the Massachu- | 
setts Legislature, as secretarv. Active 
propaganda were started. Thousands 
of the prominent citizens enrolled | 
themselves as members, including sav- | 
ings bank presidents and _ trustees. 
Practically the entire body of labor 
organizations of the State, one by one, 





| vears. 


at their meetings and conventions ex- 
pressed approval. Finally, by large 
majorities of the Legislature the meas- 
ure was passed. A number of savings 
banks stand ready to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the law. 





A WIFE’S NATIONALITY. 





A 
writes: 

“I want to ask your opinion upon 
the ‘ustice of the United States law 
concerning white womea<«who marry 
Chinamen, and Chinese women who 
marry white men. It is not uncom- 
mon, in the west, for white women to 
marry Chinamen. In a recent case, a 
white woman married a Chinaman 
who was illegvlly in the United States, 
and was afterward deported. His 
American wife accompanied him to 
China. and by doing so took the na- 
tionality of her husband, and conse- 
quently his status, thereby losing her 
American citzenship. 

“But if 1 white man marries a Chi- 
nese woman who is illegally in the 
United States. she takes the nation- 
ality of her husband, and, therefore, 
cannot be deported. 

“IT have my information concerning 
the law from F. H. Larned, Acting 
Commissioner-General of the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C 

“Does not this law. in compelling a 
wife to take the status of her tiusband, 
have the effect of effacing a woman's 
individuality? Does it not make the 
women a mere adinnct to her hus- 
band?” 

Certainly it does. This law has 
come down from the time when a 
woman was universally considered as 
a mere adjunct to her husband. Suf- 
fragists have long protested against 
it, but thus far without success. In 
Australia, on the other hand, since 
women obtained the ballot, they have 
made a successful protest, and have 
got the law changed. An Australian 
woman can now marry a_ foreigner 
without losing her citizenship, any 
More than an Australian man loses 
his by marrying a foreign woman. 


correspondent in California 


| Eds. Woman's Journal. |] 








WOMEN FARMERS IN NORTHWEST. 


Salome Wertman came with her 
husband and little family from Russia, 
und Svon she, too, was a widow. She 
still kept on “trying to earn bread,” 
as she says, and sixteen years after 
her absolutely penniless start, she 


|stunds as one of the successful land 


owners of Saskatchewan. 

Mrs. Grant has a beautiful farm on 
the banks of the Canadian WKillarney, 
in Southern Manitoba. Three years 
ago she went there from Scotland with 
her son, a young man just out of col- 
lege, and her daughter. A year ago, 
ust as they were preparing for spring 
seeing, the son was stricken down 
With appendicitis, and in twenty-four 
hours was dead. Filled with hatred 
for the place, she decided to leave it, 
but the morning after her son's fun- 


feral, when she was packing up, her 


daughter called to her, “Mother, come 


| here, quick!" She looked and saw that 


men, teams and ploughs quietly and 
Without a word of explanation were 
heginning work on the farm. The 
neighb°rs had decidel to put in the 
serson’s crop for the two bereaved wo- 


men They actually ptoughed, har- 
rowed seedel. and reaped the entire 
erop. After that Mrs. Grant talked 


no more of going “home.” Her farm 
by the shores of the Canadian Willar- 
ney was home to her. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A subscriber in Illinois writes: “T 
should feel lost out at sea without the 
Woman's Journal. It has been a week- 
ly visitor at my home for the last 20 
I have never allowed a copy of 
the naner to be destroved—have seat- 
tered them far and wide. Phoebe 


| Cousins gave me the first copy of the 


paper, and secured my first subscrip- 
tion. It has had the effect of making 
me a strong suffragist, while she has 
departed from the faith. 


E. F. L. 





SHE KNEW HOW TO COOK. 


The following story 
Kansas: 

In Saline County at 
tion, a young woman ran for super- 
intendent of schools. The election 
was likely to be close, and she knew 
it. So she took a horse and buggy 
and went across country electioneer- 
ing. One dav just before noon she 
drew up to a wheat field where twenty 
men were harvesting. She was the 
center of interest at once, and the 
men gathered around her. 

“T want all you men to vote 
she began. 

“What are you goin’ to do 
called out one of the men. 

“T'll be a good official.” she replied. 

“That ain't enough. Kin yon cook?” 
came back from the group. 

“Yes, I can cook.” 

“Well, we've been livin’ on men’s 
cookin’ for two weeks out here in har- 
vest, and if you want us to vote for 
you, cook us a woman's meal.” 

“T'll do it. Where's your cook 
shack?” she gaid, and alighted from 
her buggy. She prepared a hearty, 
well-cooked meal for the harvest crew, 
and when she went away they gave 


comes from 


the last elec- 


for me,” 


for us?” 


her three cheers and promised her 
their vote. She was elected by a 
majority of eighteen, so that meal 


was not cooked in vain. 





HUMOROUS. 





Optimist—"This sausage is very 
good. It actually tastes like game.” 

Pessimist—‘Made from a bird-dog, 
probably.”’—Bohemian. 





Small Son—‘‘Pa, have you ever had 
a tooth out?” 

Pater (cheerfully)—‘Hundreds of 
‘em, my boy; hundreds of ‘em.”—The 
Tatler. 

General Manager of the Traction 
Co.—‘Are you a regular patron of our 
road, sir?” 

Suburbanite (making complaint)— 
“Yes, I'm a patron of 20 years’ stand- 
ing.” 





Papa—Karlchen, look what you 
have done; upset the ink-pot all over 
my desk!” 

Karlchen—“Yes, papa, Anna wasn’t 
looking after me properly.”—Meggen- 
dorfer Blaetter. 





“You say he made his wealth by 
honest toil?” 

“Every cent of it.” 

“T never knew him to do a day’s 
work in his life.” 

“Well, I didn’t say whose toil it was, 
did I1?”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





“Parson, somebody dared us to get 
married, and we never take a dare. 
Here we are.” 

“Well, my young friends, I dare you 
to go home and endeavor to cultivate 
some common sense.”’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





“The lady whose name you gave as 
reference, Delia,” said Mrs. Hiram Of- 
fen, “tells me you were not always 
truthful and obedient.” 

“No, ma‘am.” replied the new setv- 
ant, “I couldn't be, wid her tellin’ me 
all the time to say she wasn’t at 
home.’’—Philadelphia Press. 





The old lady entered the taxider- 
mist’s shop in wrath, carrying a de- 
funct cockatoo in a glass case. 

“You can see for yourself, sir. You 
only stuffed my poor parrot in the 
summer, and here’s his feathers tum- 
bling out before your eyes.” 

“Bless ye’m, that’s the triumph of 
the art! We stuff ‘em that natural 
that they moults in their proper sea- 
son.”’—Tit-Bits. 





HAMLET AMERICANIZED. 





Now that the public taste has set so 
strongly towards /™erican plays, it is 
time that somebody began to bring the 
dramas of William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon City, Warw., up to 
date. The following is a mere outline, 
but might be expanded, on reasonable 
terms, for Histrion Sothern or His- 
trion Edeson, should either of them 
commission the adapter: 

HAMLET. 
Scene—Battlements of Elsinore. Enter 

Jas. P. Hamlet, son of the Danish 

President, and Horatio and Marcel- 

lus (of the Elsinore football team). 


Hamlet. Say, fellers, about this yer 
spirut. {Enter Ghost. 
Ghost. Say, Hamlet. 

H. Sure. 
G. I’m your pop. Your step-pop 


murdered me. 

H. You don’t say. 

G. Sure. Poured poison in my ear. 
I was easy fruit. Say, Hamlet, it’s up 
to you. 

H. Sure. 
Scene—The Palace. 

with Rosencrantz 

(sophomores of 

versity). 

Hamiet. Sav, fellers. 

R. and G. Huh? 

H. Guess we'll 
cats here. 
stars. 

R. and G. Sure. [Exeunt R. and G. 

H. (iuess I'll make s:ep-pop sit up, 
the pale-faced mut. 

Scene—The Palace. The Players begin 
their play. 

The Danish President. Say, Hamlet, 
got a book of the words with you? 
What is this piece about, anyhow? 

Hamlet. You'll see quick enough. 

The President (as play proceeds). 
Hold, Cat! Some gazebo must have 
been giving these yaps the wise word. 
This is all about me and the late 
President. Yes, there I go pouring 
poison in his ear. 

H. Like the play, pop? 

The President. Vurry bright, Ham- 
let, vurry bright. Beats Vaudeville all 
the way. 

H. (in a sinister manner) Sure. 
Scene—The Palace. Enter the Presi- 

dent, his wife, Hamlet, Rosencrantz, 

Guildenstern, Laertes, and all the 

characters who are ieft alive after 

preceding act. 

Hamlet. And now for a bully old 
reughhouse. (Stabs President, and poi- 
sons President's wife.) That's the sort 
of men I am! 

R. and G. (giving College yell) Rah! 
Rah! Elsinore! Hah! Rah! Rah! 

H. (to Laertes). Care to fence with 
poison rapiers? 

L. Sure. 

H. Got you there. 

L. Had you then. 


[Exit Ghost. 
Enter Hamlet, 
and Guildenstern 
the Elsinore Uni- 


have some theatri- 
Go and corral some all-wool 


{They fence. 
[Wounds him. 
{Wounds him. 


My notice is up. [ Dies. 
H. Me for the golden shore. [Dies. 
R. and G. Hah! Rah! Elsinore! 

Rah! Rah! 

Curtain. 


—Punch. 
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UP IN THE WILD. 





Up in the wild, where few men come 
to look, 

There lives and sings a littie lonely 
brook— 

Liveth and singeth in the dreary pines, 

Yet creepeth on to where the day- 
light shines. 


Pure from their heaven, in mountain 
chalice caught, 

It drinks the rains, as drinks the soul 
her thought; 

And down dim hollows where it winds 

along 

its life-burden of 
song. 


Pours unlistened 


I catch the murmur of its undertone, 

That sigheth ceaselessly, “Alone! 
alone!” 

And hear afar the rivers gloriously 

Shout on their paths towards’ the 
shining sea. 


The voiceful rivers, chanting to the 


sun, 

And wearing names of honor, every 
one; 

Outreaching wide, and joining hand 
with hand 

To pour great gifts along the asking 
land. 


lonely brook! Creep onward 

through the pines; 

Press through the gloom to where the 
daylight shines! 

Sing on among the stones, and se- 
cretly 

Feel how the floods are all akin to 

thee! 


Ah, 


Drink the sweet rain the gentle heaven 


sendeth; 

Hold thine own path, howeverward it 
tendeth; 

For somewhere, underneath the eter- 
nal sky, 

Thou, too, shalt find the rivers by 


and by! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Alabama. 
i 





Edgar Gardner Murphy, one of the 
foremost workers against the evils of 
child labor, has sent a strong letter 
to the Alabama Legislature now in 
session, pleading for the enactment of 
laws for the better protection of work- 
ing children, particularly girls. The 
present laws permit the working of 
children as young as ten years for 
sixty-six hours per week, which means 
eleven hours for every working day. 
Or, if there be a half-day of freedom 
on Saturday, it means five working 
days of twelve hours each. The laws 
also permit the working of children 
as young as thirteen all night. In 
reply to the assertion that the work 
is light, Mr. Murphy says: 

“Children cannot continuously play 
that many hours per day witbout ex- 
haustion—much less work. You can- 
not pick up toothpicks one by one, 
taking them from one pile and putting 
them down upon another, for twelve 
hours per day without tasting some- 
thing of the numbing, maddening mo- 
notony in which we have permitted 
these children to become enshrouded.” 





New York. 





Canandaigua, N. Y., July 24.—The 
women of Canandaigua want a repre- 
sentative on the board of education. 
At their meeting at the town hall on 
Monday evening, presided over by 
Mrs. M. N. Clement, wife of the vil- 
lage president, they passed resolutions 
setting forth their claims to represen- 
tation on the board and placed the 
name of Mrs. Augusta Faber Buell, 
wife of Dr. Harry C. Buell, as a can- 
didate for election to the board in 
place of one of the three men who 
this year retire. It was announced at 
the meeting that they intended to at- 
tack no one of the three men who re- 
tire or to disparage any of them, but 
they believe the time is at hand when 
a woman should assist in the admin- 
istration of educational affairs in the 
village. They further believe there is 
room for improvement in the admin- 
istration of the village educational af- 
fairs, which seems the consensus of 
opinion here. The school election is 
on August 6th. 





Wisconsin. 





For the first time in the history of 
Milwaukee, Wis., women will serve on 
the city school board, three having 
been elected by the commission re- 
cently created. The women members 
are Mrs. Simon Kander, Mrs. C. H. 
Norris and Mrs. C. B. Whitnall. In 
explanation of their action the com- 
mission gave out the following state- 
ment: “The members of the com- 
mission felt that they were in duty 
bound to appoint the members that 
were elected by the people at the elec- 
tion. The election showed a strong 
sentiment for the appointment of wo- 
men upon the board, and although Mrs. 
Kander failed of election, she had a 
large vote next following the lowest 
vote of any member elected. 

“As to the appointment of women 
upon the board, it was felt that in 
order to give the women an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their capacity 
for school work it would be necessary 
to put on at least three. We feel 
that the first consideration in the 
management of the schools is the 
children. They are entrusted largely 
and directly to the care of women 
teachers. Women are electors under 


| 


our school laws, and as such have as 
many votes to cast, if they are willing 
to cast them, as men. The members 
of the commission felt that the best 
interests of the schools would be sub- 
served by the appointment of a woman 
in each of the three classes into which 
the board is divided.” 





Oklahoma. 





Mrs. Florence Kelley makes the fol- 
lowing plea for the new Oklahoma 
constitution? 


Into the tiny hands of the little ones 
of the State of Oklahoma the consti- 
tution has placed a promise that the 
light of their intelligence should never 
be blown out; that compulsory educa- 
tion should obtain from their eighth 
to their fifteenth year; that the Bible 
and the best literature shall not be to 
them forever a sealed book. 

Again we decided that the vitality 
of these children should not be ex- 
pended in the morning of their lives, 
leaving them physical degenerates, in- 
capable of receiving an education, list- 
less and hopeless to wander on over 
the desert of their wretched and 
ruined careers. A young child, like 
a young colt, needs no greater ex- 
ercise than play, and in Oklahoma our 
constitution has written it that they 
shall not work until they have at- 
tained the age of fifteen. Thus on 
their forehead the constitution of 
Oklahoma has set the State’s great 
seal of protection, enlightenment and 
liberty. 

If this appeals to you as that kind 
of legislation which will produce a 
better environment, and in the end a 
finer and higher type of men, express 
this opinion to the pulpit and the press, 
to the leading statesmen of your 
State, and ask them to use their in- 
fluence with representatives of con- 
gressmen, to aid us in securing state- 
hood based upon this constitution, 
for, remember, you can pass this way 
but once and ‘tis best to make all 
possible use of your life while you 
can. We need your help, for all the 
powers of darkness have turned loose 
to destroy this document, which con- 
tains more of human liberty than 
anything written since the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Corporations, 
carpetbaggers, the liquor’ interests, 
and some have even attempted to pre- 
judice our great President against us. 
We are fighting for our liberty just 
as did our forefathers when they left 
their bloody footprints on the cold 
northern snows, when England 
frowned on the effrontery of our col- 
onies in our grandfathers’ days. Will 
you help us? 





STEAD FOR SUFFRAGE. 





William T. Stead told a meeting of 
women in the big drawing room of 
the new Colony Club at New York 
Wednesday afternoon that he favored 
woman suffrage. He said so with 
much earnestness. 

“America,” said Mr. Stead, “in some 
things is taking a back seat in the 
world. You have the reputation of be- 
ing very democratic, but, as a matter 
of fact, you are very conser- 
vative I used to think that this 
was a paradise for women and that 
their opinion counted as much as 
men’s. It was a great awakening 
when I[ came over here 14 years ago. 
American wives don’t have the dis- 
cipline that every human being re- 
quires. In city, State and national life 
women are not considered as human 
beings. In politics the best half of 
American life does not count for 1 per 
cent. ; 

“Why shouldn’t a woman hold any 
office for which she is fit? Whatever 
she can do, even to being a good po- 
liceman, why shouldn't she do_ it? 
Women may be inefficient, but how- 
ever sentimental, weak and emotional, 
that is no reason for handicapping 
them for life.” 





MENACE TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 





The strike of the city scavengers 1n 
New York is the strike principle car- 
ried so far in practice that it becomes 
a moral and social monstrosity. The 
public health is menaced by the ac- 
cumulation of filthy garbage, particu- 
larly in quarters not noted for cleanly 
surroundings. The right of the com- 
munity to protection from disease is 
ignored in order that a certain num- 
ber of wage-earners may fight for con- 
cessions. from their employer. The 
right to strike becomes paramount to 
every other right. The situation sug- 
gests once more how chaotic is the 
present moral basis of the wage sys- 
tem and the legal relations that have 
grown out of it under modern condi- 
tions. The Springfield Republican asks: 
“Will labor unionists assert that this 
action of the garbage cart drivers in 


New York is a proper exercise of the 
right to combine and strike, if it 


should result in sharply advancing the 
death rate among their own children? 
Have the public no rights which they 
are bound to respect? If street clean- 
ers and garbage removers may prop- 
erly combine and strike, then of course 
may other city employes do the same 
thing—the police, leaving the city to 
be overrun with thugs and thieves; 
the firemen, leaving the city to burn 
up; the waterworks employes, leaving 
the city absolutely uninhabitable. 
Merely to extend the case is to make 





the contention ridiculous.” 


| 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





At Cape Town, July 4, the Assembly 
rejected a resolution in favor of wo- 
man suffrage by 66 votes to 24. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery is visit- 
ing the Pacific Northwest. She lately 
addressed the suffragists of Seattle. 


Mrs. Brigitte Berg Nielsen has been 
appointed State Inspector of Cooking 
Schools by the Danish government. 
It is a newly-created office, and car- 
ries with it a salary of 10,000 kroner. 


All persons of common sense and 
decency will agree with the protest. 
made by a church weekly paper 
against the desecration of the mar- 
riage service by elements of buffoon- 
ery and absurd display which are bet- 
ter confined to the “freak breakfasts” 
of the more vacuous sort of American 
millionaires at a loss how to amuse 
themselves.—London Evening Stand- 
ard, 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, while address- 
ing a Chautauqua the other 
day, had to contend with a flood, but 
her eloquence overcame it. She was 
drenched and her dress was ruined, 
but the dripping audience put up um- 
brellas and stayed to listen. Miss 
Shaw has gone to the far South to 
address other Chautauquas. When last 
heard from, she had 29 of them before 
her. 

Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan, at 
the recent Women’s Trade Union 
Congress in Boston, brought forward 
an entirely new argument in favor of 
better wages for women. She said 
that a widow who has had to take her 
husband’s place as the breadwinner 
really needs more pay than he did in 
order to support the famil*, fccause 
while she is out doing the man’s work 
she has to pay some other woman to 
take care of the children, which the 
man’s wife did for nothing. 


“A traveling man with the drink 
habit was persuaded to try oranges as 
a cure. His physician advised the use 
of oranges, and the trial began with 
the patient eating one before break- 
‘ast and one every time thereafter that 
he thirsted for the stimulant he had 
been using. Gradually the desire suc- 
cumbed to the treatment and now for 
more than a year the patient has felt 
no inclination whatever to return to 
the use of intoxicants. Eleven of his 
friends similarly afflicted with the 
drinking habit have profited by this 
man's experience. 


An act of the last New York Legis- 
lature which especially interests gro- 
cerymen is one amending the statute 
in regard to the powers of married 
women so that where necessaries are 
furnished to a married woman or her 
agent, she shall not be permitted to 
deny liability to pay for such necessa- 
ries if it appears that her husband was 
at that time financially irresponsible 
and that such financial condition was 
then known to her. Gov. Hughes has 
yet to sign the measure, and the gro- 
eers are accordingly beginning to bom- 
bard him with letters urging such ac- 
tion. 

At a suffrage meeting in England 
last month Mrs. Pember Reeves spoke 


| of the results of thirteen years of the 


enfranchisement of women in New 
Zealand. It had brought about less 
publie-house electioneering, she said, 
and had greatly widened the circle of 
domestic interest. In New Zealand 
they could not find a roomful of fac- 
tory girls who did not know the pro- 
visions of the Factory Act. Women's 
Suffrage had educated the whole na- 
tion, and the laws wer obeyed as they 
never were obeyed except by the peo- 
ple who made them. 

A significant phenomenon of the 
times is the unanimity of opinion 
among educators of this country fa- 
vorable to peace between nations and 
limitation of armaments. Our dele- 
gates at The Hague have received mes- 
sages embodying resolutions passed 
by three of the largest and most re- 
presentative of this summer's gather- 
ings of educators. The American In- 
stitute at Montreal, the National Ed- 
ueation Association, which met at Los 
Angeles, and the annual gathering of 
southern teachers at Knoxville, Tenn., 
have gone on record, and informed our 
delegates that they are expected to 
commit the United States to advanced 
positions.—Boston Herald. 


The Department of Agriculture late- 
ly published a decision in regard ‘io 
the use of chemicals in food products. 
Salt, sugar, wood smoke, distiiied 


be used as food preservatives, and 
pending further investigation the use 
of saltpetre will be allowed. Pending 
further study of the use of sulphur 
dioxide, the presence of small amounts 
of this preservative will not be regard- 
ed as cause for prosecution. The use 
of sodium benzoate will be permitted 
for the present, but its presence must 
be stated on the label. Certain coal 
tar dyes are specified as permissible 


small amounts of copper salts for 
greening canned vegetables is permit- 
ted providing the label bears the 
statement that these salts are present. 

Having traveled alone more than 
25,000 miles, and in lands never be- 
fore visited by any white woman, Mrs. 
Lucy S. Noble of Detroit arrived at 
New York recently on the Friedrich 
der Grosse of the North German 
Lloyd line. Since she began her tour 
last October she has traveled in 35 
countries. Her route spanned the en- 
tire length of the Irrawadi river, in 
India, the Nile as far as the first cat- 
aract, nearly every square mile in the 





Holy Land. the islands of Ceylon and 


liquors, vinegar and condiments may | 


for coloring purposes, and the use of | 


Java and other lands. “In Korea,” 
said Mrs. Noble, “I went into a sec- 
tion never before explored by a white 
man or woman. Because the native 
Koreans were supposed to be uu- 
friendly to foreigners I took a guide, 
a policeman and three coolies, all 
heavily armed.” 

Mrs. Carolina F. Smith died m 
Vineland, N. J., Wednesday, in her 
95th year. She belonged to a family 
distinguished in American history. She 
was the granddaughter of Major-Gen- 
eral Henry Knox, one of the leading 
generals in the Revolution, and Gen- 
eral Washington’s chief of artillery 
and first Secretary of War in Wash- 
ington’s Cabinet, and founder of the 
Society of the Cincinnati. Mrs. Smith’s 
grandmother, Mrs. Lucy Knox, was 
described by one historian as a woman 
beautiful in person, brilliant in intel- 
lect and the life of the social circie 
of. which she formed a part. Mrs. 
Knox was Mrs. Washington’s most In- 
timate associate. Mrs. Smith’s muiden 
name was Thatcher, her brother being 
the late Admiral Henry Knox 
Thatcher. 


Settlements in the slums are almost 
entirely curried on by women colleze 
graduates, or former schoo) teachers. 
They are doing a noble, useful, se!f- 
sacrificing work, and aid in the solu- 
tion of the most difficult of all social 
problems—how to make the people in 
crowded and semi-civilized neighbor- 
hoods acquainted with the opportuni- 
ties and amenities of a higher stand- 
ard of living. Cleanliness, order; econ- 
omy, enterprise and embition can do 
wonders in the art of living. Woman’s 
higher education is a product of the 
suffrage movement, and the college 
settlements actually depend upon the 
colleges for their existence. But when 
Lucy Stone, in 1843, announced her 
resolution to take a college course, 
her father said to her mother: “Is the 
ehild crazy?” 

At East Northfield, July 14, the 
Young Women’s Conference, which is 
holding its fourteenth session, drew 
an unusually large crowd to the ser- 
vices. The conference is one of the 
largest ever held. The list of lec- 
turers includes Miss Margaret Slat- 
{tery of the Fitchburg Normal School, 
whose course is on “Sunday School 
Work”; Mrs. George Gleason of Japan, 
on “Foreign Miss‘ons”; Mrs. T. 8. 
Bennett of the Presbyterian Home 
|Mission Board, on “Immigration”; 
|Miss Mary T. Russell of New Haven 
and Miss Margaret Sherman of Wil- 
mington, both on “Bible Study.” 
Athletics and_ social affairs also 
occupy the girls’ time. A track meet 
was held. A tennis tournament is 
| well under way, and basket ball is 
| Played daily. There have also been 
receptions between the different dele- 
gations. 

It is announced that the State 
, health officers of Texas will shortiy 
| proclaim war on consumptives seek- 
ing refuge from their own less favur- 
ing climates in that State of almost 
continental proportions. The railroads 
| will be notified that it is a statutory 
| offence hereafter to transport any pet- 
|sou having a contagious disease intu 
| the State, and that each case of In- 
| fraction of that law is punishable by 
la fine of $500. If any consumptive 
| be detected among the passengers ar- 
| riving through interstate traffic he on 
| she will be liable to deportation. It 
} is hard to believe that so inhuman ua 
{law can be made or enforced in a 
| Christian community. With simple 
| and easy precautions, consumption 1s 
‘neither infectious nor contagious. Such 
precautions should ‘be strictly en- 
forced. But deportation is both need- 
less and cruel. 

A fashion for caravanning has set in 
this vear. One of the latest enthu- 
siasts over this pastime is Lady Ar- 
thur Grosvenor, who is just now ep- 
gaged on a two months’ journey in her 
earavan. Her travelling establish- 
ment is extremely womanlike, with 
nothing to distinguish it from that of 
the ordinary gypsy sojourner. There 
is the main van, just an ordinary velhi- 
cle of the familiar type, painted 
brown, with baskets for sale hung 
round it, and with kettle and frying 
pan and saucepan slung beneath it. 
On the side is painted, “Syeira Lee, 
Licensed Hawker, Cheshire, No. 69.” 
Lady Grosvenor is living up to the 
part in great style travelling with four 
horses, four dogs and two birds. She 
dresses in keeping with the role she 
|has adcpted, and the more neonle that 
| imagine her to be simply “Sveira Lee, 
licensed hawker,” the more amuse- 
ment Lady Grosvenor derives from her 
journey.—Tit-bits. 

The interesting fact was brought 
out at the Conference that the Mid- 
| dle Western States are making great- 
| er progress in the scientific studv of 
| home-making than perhaps any other 
| section of the country. The Domes- 
| tie Science Associations affiliated with 

















the Farmers’ Institute of the State of 
Illinois are permeating every town 
and village and rural community. In 
this particular work the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is playing an ef- 
fective part. It was admitted by the 
delegates to the Conference from var- 
ious educational institutions that a 
great defect in our schools and col- 
leges for both sexes is found in the 
housekeeping administration; college 
and schoo] trustees are not yet awake 
to the fact that the kitchen and dor- 
mitory need well trained scientists as 
well as the class-room. Printed pro- 
ceedings of the Conference and in- 
formation concerning the cost of mem- 
bership may be obtained by any of 
our readers by addressing Mrs. Mel- 
vil Dewey, Secretary, Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, New York. 


Developments in the anti-Japanese 
sentiments show signs of progressive 
and systematic movements, aiming at 
the deprivation of the sources of liveli- 
hood of our compatriots. The last 
clause of Article II of the treaty can 
properly be called into operation only 
after a law has been passed, but no 
legal step has been taken by the fed- 
eral government disabling the Japan- 
ese from engaging in the employment 
agency business. The action of the 
San Francisco authorities is unbear- 
able. Neither the Washington nor the 
Tokio government can remain inactive, 
in view of the latest action of the San 
Francisco authorities against the Jap- 
anese. The time has come when the 
traditional friendship between both 
nations shall be demonstrated in some 
concrete form. So says “Nichi Nichi.” 

The “Nichi Nichi” is owned by 
Count Kato, Viscount Hayashi’s pre- 
decessor in the foreign office. He is 
a tried diplomat, and is one of the 
—_ trusted lieutenants of Marquis 
to. 


A veranda fireplace seems to be the 
latest note in linking indoor comforts 
to the outdoor life. Perhaps nothing 
has yet been added to that open ex- 
istence that can do more to brighten 
and lengthen it. The fire may not be 
necessary at any time through this 
month and next, but the time will 
come when it will be well to have 
this comfort if one would spend much 
time on the veranda. Then when fall 
comes and brings its glorieus days 
the veranda fire will be a blessed nec- 
essity if one would get the very last 
drop of pleasure from the outdoor life. 
It will make it possible to mingle the 
last days of the real summer with the 
first ones of the Indian summer so 
skilfully that it will be difficult te 
tell where one ended and the other 
began. But there ts no need to bring 
out these arguments to support the 
presence of the new comfort. It is its 
own excuse for being. Just because 
it is good company, like an open fire 
indoors or like a campfire, the fire on 
the veranda is welcome.—Boston 
Transcript. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 23 years old, 
speaking English, with five months’ expe- 
rience of waiting on table in an American 
family, would like to do housework, pre- 
ferably as a waiter. Address Hemayag 
Semonian, Box 379, Lynn, Mass. 





ERRAND-BOY OR DOOR-KEEPER.— 
A bright, little Armenian boy, with the 
best recommendations, and a favorite with 
his teachers, wants vacation work to help 
his parents, who are poor. Mrs. Virginia 
C. Taylor writes: ‘He is an excellent 
messenger, and rarely makes a mistake; is 
honest and quick at his work. Would be 
good to attend the door at a doctor’s of- 
fice, run errands, ete. Is thoroughly wor- 
thy. If he cannot get steady work. he 
would be glad of odd jobs. Address 
CHARLIB AJAMIAN, 90 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York City. 





GLOUCESTER AND GAPE’ ANN 


Round trip, 75e. Central Wharf, foot 
State St. Elevated stairs. Week days, 
10 A. M., 2 P. M.; leave Gloucester, 
2.15 P. M. Sundays leave Boston 10.15 
A. M., leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
Music, E. 8S. MERCHANT, Manager. 


BOSTON & GLOUCESTER S.'S. CO. 
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AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand im 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, er 
26 cents, postpaid. ~ ' ‘ress, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 























Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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